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“*Let me think.’”—p. 486. 


UNDER FOOT. 


BY ALTON CLYDE, AUTHOR OF “ MAGGIE LYNNE,” ETC. 
—~— 


CuapTeR XIV.—THE MescHant’s WARD. 
ah really is provoking, Aunt Lyd! and I forewarn | for you and me to attend one of those dreary state 


you that I shall be disagreeable for the rest of | dinners which I dislike so cordially. But come 
the day. Here is a letter of invitation, or rather I auntie, read for yourself.” 
should say a summons, from my respected guardian, | Here the speaker, a light-footed, bright-faced 
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creature of not twenty years, who had just danced 
into the room with an open letter in her hand, 
tossed it on her aunt’s knee with a gleeful, girlish 
laugh, thereby causing serious confusion to an ela- 
borate piece of netting on which the elder lady 
was engaged. She dropped her eyes in prettily 
affected dismay at the damage she had done, and, by 
way of repairing it, managed to get her little fingers 
hopelessly entangled in the intricate web of threads. 
At this point the sorely-tried patience of Miss Lydia 
gave way. She was a tall lady, of uncertain age 
and painfully slender proportions. Dressed in the 
height of the fashion that prevailed in her own 
youth, she looked as though she had just stepped out 
of some ancient picture gallery. One of her peculia- 
ritics was a profound veneration for everything old, 
which the zealous efforts of her niece could not 
always restrain from bordering on the ludicrous. 
She raised her hands, encased in antique lace 
mittens, and with a gesture of impatience pushed 
aside the blundering little fingers. It was as great 
a show of severity as she could use to the being 
whose bright young presence filled the aching void 
which would otherwise have been in her dull, colour- 
less life. 

“May Rivers, how can you rush about in this 
dreadful, ungovernable way? You are worse than 
your mother was at your age, and she wanted a good 
deal of toning down when she was silly enough to 
marry, and go out to India; poor girl! she had just 
the same high spirit.” 

A sigh followed the reminiscence, and the mittened 
hands seemed to make matters worse with the 
tangled netting. 

“Forgive me, auntie, I will put myself on regula- 
tion manners, creep about like a mouse for the rest 
of the day, and do anything else by way of repara- 
tion, even to the extent of voting myself an encum- 
brance. Why don’t you accuse me to my guardian, 
and get him to relieve you from such a torment?” 

Aunt Lydia was afflicted with a slight deafness, so 
part of this speech was lost upon her ; but she caught 
the drift of the last words, which was enough. Her 
work dropped at her feet, and she took off her 
spectacles, replacing them the next moment, but 
inverting them, which was rather trying to May 
Rivers, who had a quick eye for comic effects; at 
another time she would have seized it at once. 

“ May—May! that was not like your mother, for 
she never hurt with her tongue; but you will never 
learn better till I am dead, child.” 

The answer was a pair of arms thrown fondly 
round her neck, and the touch of warm lips raining 
kisses on her withered cheek, as May sobbed out, | 
“Oh, Aunt Lydia, I meant nothing but fun!” 

The spinster came out of the embrace with the 
lace of her cap crumpled, and the folds of her stiff | 
silk considerably crushed. Even at home Aunt 
Lydia liked state toilettes. 
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The youthful niece stood beside her chair with the 
air of a chidden child. There could be no doubt that 
the demonstration was a genuine burst of feeling; 
her curved red lips had a grieved childish quiver, as 
she repeated, “Oh, aunt, I don’t want you to think 
that I meant to be unkind!” 

To which Miss Lydia responded very readily ; she 
was completely overcome by the girl’s earnestness, 
and her irritability passed quickly, as it always did 
when her niece was the transgressor. "When she did 
find occasion to entrench herself in her dignity, she 
could never remain long upon her pedestal, as May 
Riversknew. For inspite of the old lady’s occasional 
querulousness, and the old-fashioned peculiarities 
which May was often disposed to protest against, none 
knew better than herself the real worth of Aunt 
Lydia, who had done her best to fill the dead mother’s 
place, from the time that she had first given her 
loving welcome to the poor little exotic from India, 
through all the tender, helpless years when she had 
watched its growth until now, when it had struck its. 
roots so firmly in her heart. 

May felt it all very forcibly, and her great brown 
eyes grew misty with tears as she leaned her elbow 
on the stiff-backed leather chair, and tried to create 
a diversion by returning to the subject of her 
guardian’s letter—the invitation and the impending 
visit. It was about three months since she had 
taken her final leave of the fashionable finishing 
establishment, where the will of her obstinate guardian 
had compelled her to remain a full half year’s term, 
after she had given her opinion that her education 
ought to be completed. This kind of opposition was 
nothing new in their experience. There had often 
been little clashes in their wills, which had led the 
guardian to predict that his ward would cause him 
endless trouble and anxiety in the future. 

May Rivers was not a beauty, in the general trans- 
lation of the word. Her figure was under the middle 
stature, and it is doubtful that feminine critics would 
not even have voted her good-looking at first sight. 
The chief charm of her dark, brilliant face, was the 
power of expression. It was the kind of attractive- 
ness that grows into our admiration almost insensibly, 
dawning upon us in unexpected revelations like the 
subtle touches of'a picture studied in new lights. 

May was the orphan daughter of an officer who 
had lived and died in the Indian service. While 
visiting England on leave of absence, when he was 
a widower, with one little boy, he had met and loved 
May Spencer the beautiful young sister of Miss 
Lydia. They married, after an acquaintance of some 
months, and he carried away his bride in triumph to 
her new home in the far-off land, where he would 
surround her with all that wealth could give. 

‘ Little May, the only child of this second marriage, 
had to mourn the loss of both parents before she was 
ten years old. In fulfilment of her dead father’s 
wish, she was sent to England, under the care of a 
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devoted coloured nurse, there to become the cherished 
charge of Aunt Lydia, who had never quite forgiven 
her sister’s marriage, which she regarded as a per- 
sonal injury to herself. 

The deceased officer had left his young daughter 
and her large fortune to the sole guardianship of 
his old friend, Daniel Crawton. _ 

The choice was a wise one; for, in spite of his 
own iron will and inflexible steruness of character, 
the old merchant was one of those who would hold 
a trust sacred as life. 


There was a pause, during which the elder lady 
occupied herself trying to repair the damage to her 
work, while May stood dutifully behind her chair 
looking on, and thinking, with her chin resting on 
her hand. Then, with one of those quick changes of 
humour which often overtook her happiest moods, 
her bright face overshadowed like the sudden cloud- 
ing of a summer sky, and her voice had a strange 
tone of sadness, as she said, abruptly— 

“Aunt, I am going to make a confession—there 
are times when I regret that I was left to be papa’s 
heiress.” 

The dignified spinster looked up in surprise. 

May continued, “ Yes, aunt, regret, for this large 
fortune and all the responsibilities which it will 
bring with it. I would rather be an insignificant 
nobody, with just money enough for my wants, and 
free to do as I pleased, without having a cross old 
guardian to trouble himself about my movements.” 

“Hush, May! that sounds like ingratitude for the 
blessings which are yours.” 

“Tt may be, aunt, I stand corrected before you; 
still I cannot help wishing I had some big, strong 
brother to represent the family and take the pro- 
perty, which would be his by inheritance ; and then 
I find myself brooding over that strange episode in 
our family history, which has seemed to me always 
a forbidden subject that everybody shunned; even 
my old Indian nurse dislikes to answer any questions 
about it.” 

“You mean the loss of your half-brother,” said 
Aunt Lydia, dropping her voice. 

“T do,” continued May, dreamily. ‘“ How strange 
that no clue has ever been found to that mystery !” 

“Yes, child, strange and sad in its results; for it 
threw a shadow over the last years of your mother’s 
life. There are always uncharitable meddlers, ready 





to sow the seeds of mischief with their tongues. 
Some of their senseless whispers got round to her 
ears, poor thing, and fretted her sorely. At best, it | 
is a thankless office to be astepmother. They hinted | 
that the missing boy not being her son, his loss | 
would be lightly got over; particularly as it made 
such a difference to her own child’s prospects.” 
“What!” cried May, her eyes kindling, and her 
cheeks in a flame, “could they be base enough to | 
suspect my darling mother as an accomplice ?” 


“Hush, May!” interrupted Aunt Lydia, in visible 
agitation. “I had no business to talk about these 
things; let us leave them in the darkness where 
they have been hidden so long. Your mother is at 
rest, and those whose good opinion she valued most 
never doubted her; for they knew her to be good 
and true. Now, child, go up and change your dress, 
you are looking so untidy, and this fine morning is 
likely to bring us visitors.” 

But May was not satisfied, Aunt Lydia’s remarks 
had troubled her, and she left the room resolving to 
put her old nurse through a rigorous cross-examina- 
tion on the subject which seemed so shrouded in 
mystery. 


CHAPTER XV. 
COUSIN MARK’S FRIENDSHIP. 
Ir was some weeks after Hugh had carried home the 
news of his unexpected good fortune, which seemed 
like the dawning of a brighter day for the struggling 
family, and gave unwonted happiness to the hopeful 
little circle that closed round the fire on the memorable 
evening of his first day as clerk in Daniel Crawton’s 
counting-house. The poor mother wept grateful 
tears over her son, and felt it a reward for all her 
cares and anxieties when she listened to his account 
of the interview between himself and the eccentric 
old merchant to whom he had been so strangely 
introduced. Then followed the wonderful discovery 
of his identity with that dreaded Uncle Dan, who had 
always been a formidable personage in the family 
annals. It was like a visible answer to many 
yearning prayers for her boy’s future. What good 
results might not grow out of the daily association 
with his uncle! It might, under Providence, be per- 
mitted to bring about a reconciliation between the 
brothers, and remove the unnatural estrangement 
which had cost her many a heartache. It remained 
for the unknown future to prove whether any of 
these new-born hopes would ever be realised. 
* * * * ¥ 

Mark Danson stood leaning over a desk, chatting 
familiarly with Hugh Crawton, into whose good 
opinion he seemed to be rapidly insinuating himself: 
the cousins were becoming fast friends. For some 
reason, known only to himself, the junior partner 
had remained that evening long after his usual hour 
for departure. All the clerks were gone, except Hugh 
and Giles Royton, whose duty was to see to the 
locking of the office doors. Work had been finished 
some time, and he now sat idly on his stool, waiting 
for the young master to go. He had taken his hat 
from its peg, and kept his hands busy, smoothing 
round the rusty beaver with a sort of melancholy 
persistence, as though he had some forlorn hope of 
restoring the departed polish of its early days. 
Giles Royton was known as one of the shabbiest- 
looking clerks in the office. A long time he waited, 
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watching the two young men, until theirfigures seemed | 
to blend together in a dull haze, and listening to the 
hum of their voices with a kind of passive curiosity 
about the subject of their talk, and vague wonder at 
Mark Danson’s prolonged stay, but at the same time 
resolutely striving to thrust aside all thoughts which 
did not belong to the ever-present bitterness that 
filled his heart; for his daughter’s wrongs lay darkly 
there. Even as he watched, his eyes took an altered 
expression, and the leaden despondency of his dull, 
grey face flamed up with sudden passion, as he 
muttered between his teeth, “How long does he 
think we can keep on bearing this, Nelly and I? 
If he could only be forced to do her justice! But 
patience; he must be brought down with his own 
weapons. We must match him with craft for craft, 
amd wile for wile. If these fail and the worst comes, 
she can but throw herself on the mercy of the old 
governor, and let him know what a precious villain 
he has got for a nephew.” 

Mark Danson was becoming very friendly and 
confidential, suspiciously so, if Hugh Crawton had 
but known the true nature of the man. Was there 
no caving instinct to put him on the defensive, and 
make him take the alarm in time? Mark seemed to 
glide quite naturally into the familiar appellation of 
Cousin Hugh; and with a free-and-easy frankness 
of manner, as though he took it for granted that 
they thoroughly understood each other from that 


time, he ventured to lay his hand on Hugh’s arm, to 
give greater impressiveness to what he was saying. 
*T already foresee that your coming here will be 
a boon to me—that is, if you will let me be your 
friend, and not disdain to take a helping hand from 


I have few home 
Uncle Dan and I live together in comparative 
seclusion, in a rambling old house, almost big enough 
to lodge a respectable sized village—a seclusion that 
has been rather hard on me at times, and made me 
regret the family disunion that kept me apart from 
the rest of my relations. But I trust it is not too 
late to bridge the chasm that has so long divided us. | 
I shall begin by begging you to let me pay an early 
visit to your house, that I may make up for lost time 
with my aunt and uncle; and, if I am not mistaken, 
you have a sister, Mary, or a 

“ Margaret,” corrected Hugh, somewhat taken by 
surprise at this excess of cordiality. 

“ Ah, yes; just so. I shall be very glad to know 
my Cousin Margaret. Then it is a mutual compact 
between us ; from this time we are friends, ‘and it will 
be my privilege‘to pull you through any difficulties 
that may arise in your situation.” 

“Thank you,” said Hugh, a little reservedly, un- 
able to get rid of the feeling that there was some- 
thing rather overwhelming in the friendship thus 
suddenly thrust upon him. “I have always pre- 
ferred to depend more on myself than others. Still 


me, whenever the chance occurs. 
ties. 





I am not insensible to your kindness, though I trust 


there will not be the need to make it available, for I 
own I am not fond of receiving favours.” 

“Independent and self-confident; makes quite 
sure of opening his oyster. I shall have tough work 
here.” This was the language of Mark Danson’s 
thoughts; that of his lips was somewhat different. 
“Right, Hugh; this is what I might have expected; 
a spark of the Crawton pride ;—well, all that can 
be easily understood. But now, with regard to the 
respected head of our firm. You know what Daniel 
Crawton is, better, perhaps, than I can tell you. I 
only say that he is queer, and carries his queerness 
into everything with which he has to do. A hard 
taskmaster, and hard to please, as you will find, 
before you have been here six months. What I want 
to say is, that if you are ever in a fog with regard to 
him, drop me a hint, and I will help you through. 
But, first, tell me what tactios have you made up 
your mind to go upon.” 

This question puzzled Hugh. He answered, firmly, 
“T have made up my mind to do my duty to the 
utmost of my power, striving in all things to keep 
true to myself and faithful to the master I serve. 
That, in my opinion, comprises all the tactics neces- 
sary. I dislike the word, and object toits application 
here.” 

Mark's only answer was a shrug of the shoulders 
and a half-compassionate smile. If he had dared, 
he would have openly sneered at the sentiment; for, 
in spite of the fair-seeming morality that lay like 
surface-varnish on his outward life, there was far 
down in his heart a deep-seated, dreary scepticism 
concerning all that was good and true in human 
nature. He turned away his head, possibly because 
he could not trust the expression of his face to be 
seen by his companion just then. But Giles Royton, 
chancing to look that way, caught the feline gleam 
in his eyes, and it startled him out of his own moody 
abstraction to wonder what new villany might be 
in his thoughts. 

After a few minutes, the cousins said good night 
and separated, Mark wringing from the young clerk 
a half-reluctant promise to seek an early opportunity 
of introducing him to his home. 

Left alone with Mr. Danson, Giles Royton would 
have lingered and tried to turn the opportunity to 
account, by renewing a former conversation about 
his daughter. _But Mark had his own reasons for 
avoiding a téte-a-téte with Eleanor’s father, and 
managed to avert it by stooping to conciliate ; making 
him the bearer of a note to Eleanor, which he hastily 
scribbled in pencil. It was evidently dictated by the 
exigencies of the moment. 

“You can leave at once, Royton; it is no use 
wasting your evening by waiting here. I have 
business that will detain me some time. But you 
can lock up as usual, and leave the rest to me. I 
will use my own key, and let myself out by the 
private door.” 
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The man did his bidding, but with a dogged 
manner, and a half-mutinous look in his eyes, that 
threatened every moment to break down the 
restraint of respect which it was his habit to yield 
to Daniel Crawton’s nephew and junior partner. 
What was the impulse that made him come creeping 
back, a full half hour after Mark Danson believed 
himself alone? And, peering suspiciously through 
the cautiously opened door of the counting-house, 
what did he see? The gas over Hugh Crawton’s 
desk flaring wildly, and casting a lurid light on the 
pale, bending face: for there was Mark Danson, 
stooping over an open ledger, pen in hand, going 
laboriously over columns of figures, examining in- 
voices, and patiently studying the entries which the 
new clerk had made that day. For what purpose 
was he there—a keen, eager-eyed student, too much 
preoccupied to notice anything beyond that desk? If 
he had chanced to turn round at that moment, the 
intruder would have been ready with a story about 
something he had forgotten. But he was safe for 
that time, free to steal away undetected, and grope 
his way back stealthily as he had come. Giles 
Royton went home that night brooding over what 
he had seen, with a suspicion in his mind that would 
be ready to take form and colour, just as the tide of 
events might chance to turn. 


ey 


CHAPTER XVI. 
SEEKING. 
Ir was past midnight, and the streets were almost 
deserted, except for a few dissipated-looking cabs, 
which now and then diversified the scene, and an 
occasional pedestrian, whom choice or necessity 
detained out of doors. 

Of this last number was a tall, gaunt-looking 
man, who was slowly threading his way through 
the maze of by-streets, branching off like veins 
from the main arteries of Seven Dials and Drury 
Lane. He was dressed in a decayed-looking Inver- 


ness cape, which clung round his lean figure, and | 


he wore a flat felt hat, with the brim slouched 
low over his brow, thereby hiding a considerable 
portion of his face, which looked cadaverous and 
pale, as the glare of a lamp fell on it. He was 
evidently familiar with the character of the neigh- 
bourhood, and managed to steer his way clear of 


all obstructions, stoically disregarding some very | 


uncomplimentary epithets which were hiccoughed 


at him by a couple of intoxicated men who came | 


reeling past. 

With head bent forward and shoulders stooping, 
as if from weariness, the man kept on, looking 
neither to right nor left, but creeping along the 
shadow, as if he found in it some friendly shelter. 
He stopped at last before a sinister-looking house, in 
one of the most unpromising of the narrow courts, 
where one might suppose the sunlight never came. 


After some prolonged investigation of his pockets, 
he produced a rusty latch-key, and was about to let 
himself in, when the door was opened from the inside, 
and a shrill female voice called out from the dark- 
ness— 

“Is that you, Mr. Bland? I’ve been and put a 
bit of paper in your room, which I ’ope you'll attend 
to, as it’s the rent.” 

He passed on with a muttered monosyllable, and 
groped his way up the dark staircase, which creaked 
under his heavy tread. A few minutes more, and 
he had stumbled into the close little den which his 
landlady dignified with the appellation of his room. 
When he had succeeded in lighting a miserable 
tallow dip, placed ready on the shelf that contained 
his supply of domestic crockery, he hastily impro- 
vised a candlestick of a broken beer-bottle, and 
throwing himself on the truckle bed, which was the 
chief article of furniture, tossed his hat into a corner 
and took a leisurely survey of the wretched attic, 
from which he was threatened expulsion for the sake 
of the few weeks’ rent which he had found it im- 
possible to pay out of empty pockets. He twisted 
his fingers into his long, ragged moustache, and his 
glance fell on a grimy bit of paper which he judged 
to be the bill just mentioned to him by the woman 
of the house. He ran his eyes over it, then threw it 
back, with a bitter smile curling his lips, muttering, 


“Tf that old Jezebel can succeed in drawing blood 
from a stone, she will get her rent paid to-morrow 


morning, and I shall be quite satisfied. I give 
her free licence to take all the money she can find 
here.” 

As he spoke he plunged his hands into his pockets 
with a low whistle at his own dismal joke. Then, 
after a few moments’ deliberation, drew out a tawny- 
looking pipe, and lighting it, gave himself up to 
the enjoyment of what he considered to be a 
luxury. 

“The last of my friendly weed,” he muttered, 
crushing an empty tobacco-pouch in his hand. “ It 
has been a good friend, for it has stood me in place 
| of manya meal. It’s so convenient to take the edge 

off one’s appetite when there’s nothing in the larder, 
| I call it a kind of compromise with one’s stomach ; 
| but now even this comfort fails me. Clearly I am at 
the end of my resources, and the game’s nearly up. 
| Seeking, seeking, and still no nearer. What if, after 
all my trouble, the young fellow should have taken 
| it into his head to die, and there is no heir to reward 
me for my exertions in his favour? Then my valu- 
able secret becomes unsaleable, and I withdraw, 
| beaten in my last chance, and much worse off than 
when I left India. The next move will be to intro- © 
duce myself to my highly-respectable relatives, who 
| will no doubt be overjoyed to receive me. Perhaps 
'I may find it needful to resume my own name 
| in honour of the hopeful son, whom they used to 
'‘ flatter by saying*he was like me.” 
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Here he caressed his moustache with a feeble taken care to secure the register of his birth, and 
little smirk of vanity that seemed miserably out of that of the marriage of his father and mother, 
place. legally solemnised in a certain village in Kent. By 
The grey light of dawn found the inmate of the Jove! I deserve to be well paid for all this trouble, 
attic still up and wakeful. He had divested himself I was led to believe that the first Mrs. Rivers had a 
of the Inverness cape, and sat on the edge of the brother, a lawyer, in London. I must seek him out, 
bed, with head bent down, and hands clasping his The prospect of a fortune coming to his family may 
knees. While the candle lasted, he had been busy .prove a good bait. His lawyer’s wit may help me 
with researches in a leather pocket-book, from which through the rest. In any case, I can make his purse 
he took a yellow old letter, enclosing several slips pay the expense of advertising. So far so good. I 
of discoloured-looking paper, memorandums of dates see that I am equal to the occasion.” 
and names. These he spread out, and slowly read: | With this final conclusion he put the papers back 
“Charles Rivers, son of Colonel Rivers and Dorothy | in the pocket-book, and carefully refastening the 
his wife, born Calcutta, August,” &e. | strap, threw himself, dressed as he was, upon the 
‘Let me think: if he is alive now, his age will be bed, and prepared to steal a few hours’ sleep on that 
about twenty-seven or eight. Well, if he does turn most uninviting couch. 
up, and there’s any dispute about identity, Eve | (Zo be continued.) 































CHRIST'S RELATION TO HIS PEOPLE. 


Joun x. 3. he does not forget the part in the whole; the 
UR blessed Lord, in the above verse, | individual in the many. 
points out the relation which sub-| The woman who was healed by touching the 





sists between himself and those who | hem of His garment, tried to hide herself in the 
are truly his. He is their shepherd, | crowd; but whatever other reasons there might 
44 and they are his sheep. He leads | have been for his singling her out, and calling her 
and guides; they follow and obey. As the Eastern | before him, there was this all-important one: the 
shepherd knows each sheep by name, so Christ | necessity of showing God’s personal interest in 
knows his followers by name, and leadeth them , every case of want or woe. By acting thus, and 
out. sending her away with his blessing, he would make 
I. The first statement in the verse referred to | her feel and speak, like Hagar, in the wilderness, 
above shows how God knows, and loves,and watches ; when she found the water, “ Thou God seest me. 
over every individual member of the Church—“ He | Insignificant and unworthy as I am, thine eye is 
calleth his own sheep by name.” We have no diffi- | upon me; thou knowest.me by name.” 
culty in believing that he cares for the Church at | The tendency of Western thought (especially in 
large and as a whole; but we find it hard to realise | England) is to merge the individual in the com- 
the fact that he watches over each one of us, just | munity; to forget the member in the society. In 
as much as if only ourselves and God were in| no country are clubs, fraternities, trades’ unions, 
existence. We are just like the doubting, though | so common as here. Nor do we deny their useful- 
thoughtful, child, in one of the stories of a modern | ness; they symbolise the brotherhood of humanity ; 
writer, who, when she left London for the first | they teach charity and unity; benefits which the 
time, and saw a clear sky and an open sea, cried | Eastern mind loses sight of altogether, by for- 
out in amazement, I might almost say in an | getting the good of the community in its anxiety 
agony, “ God cannot think of me; he has too much | for the welfare of the individual, which accounts 
to take care of to allow his ever noticing me.” * for the prevalence of the system of monks and 
A deeper philosophy would have suggested to | hermits, &c., throughout the East. 
the little maiden, that the Eye which guards the| But they may have their dangers; they some- 
whole must, of necessity, guard the part. As the | times tend to make men forget their individuality, 
sun shines on all, so it shines on each. |and so to become mere creatures of imitation. 
It was one great purpose of the incarnation of | Thus, such men seldom think of creating—of start- 
the Son of God, to reveal this personal, particular | ing anything fresh. They are like the rest of their 
knowledge, and love, and care of God for each one | society, “dreadfully, monotonously alike,” as that 
of us. We see him agonising for the welfare of | thoughtful and clever writer, Mr. Arthur Helps, 
the Jewish nation at large, and addressing the | says. Their powers perish for want of effort, 
multitudes that come to him, but he never passes | or, at best, remain for ever in a state of mere 
over a single case of need, or sorrow, or suffering; | childhood. 
* We quote from memory. And this is not their only danger. Once let a 
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nd man lose the consciousness of his individuality, | Lot’s wife; warning lest he become, like her, 
er, he will also forget that God’s eye is upon him a pillar of salt”—a mere dead thing in God’s 
By individually ; that He has cut open a path along creation. 
le. which He would have him move; that He is waiting | The man whose heart is in religion finds Christ’s 
Z to be asked to bestow special grace, in order | service the sweetest thing in life. Prayer is a 
at. that he may carry out the life-plan which He has delight; communion, a joy; the Sunday service, the 
ay already formed for him; that He wishes to have green spot in the week’s desert pilgrimage; alms- 
ne special dealings, to hold a particular communion - giving, a fund of wealth ; self-sacrifice, a bracing 
30 —a personal, individual fellowship with him by his , and renewing of the soul’s energies and activities ; 
I Spirit. | suffering for Christ’s sake, a positive power of 
A great deal is written and said in these days rest, and peace, and blessedness within him: for 
ck concerning the “ unity of the Church,”’—“ Christian | then, above all the noises and wails of suffering 
he reunion.” Now, there can be no question as to | humanity, the “still small voice of the Shepherd- 
he the duty of praying and working for this; but it | Saviour is heard calling his sheep by name, and 
at will be in vain if we do not first seek after a saying, “ Follow me.” “Come unto me, all ye 
union of our own spirit with God in Christ, which | that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
cannot be vital where the consciousness of in- you rest.” 
dividuality is lost. | Notice, secondly, the encouragement held out to 
Reader, not to seek after and endeavour to/| usto“ go on unto perfection” in the Christian life. 
realise this personal fellowship with God, is to} The Christian life is hard and difficult, you say: 
lose one of the greatest helps and comforts which | the way of holiness is narrow, the gate of heaven 
religion can bestow upon you; for who can duly’ passed through by only a few. Recollect that 
he estimate the value of the blessedness of feeling, Christ has gone before you along the “Via 
that we are ever specially cared for, loved, and , Crucis,” and has “opened the kingdom of heaven 
he watched over with yearning tenderness by our to all believers.” His example should encourage 
he heavenly Father, as a sheep by the shepherd!— and help yeu. His childhood is a pattern to 
ht that his eye is upon us for good; that he calls children; his private life, to families; his public 
os us by our name, to follow along the path which life, to society; his poverty, to the poor; his inter- 
he ends in glory ! | course with the rich, to cultured and gentle folks. 
° Shakespeare asks, “ What’s in a name?” We To all grades of society, in all times and under 
nd answer, “ Individuality.” Mary did not know her all circumstances and conditions, Christ, the 
a risen Lord by his looks; she recognised him by , Head and Representative of humanity, the Perfect 
38, his voice. No one else could have pronounced Man, the Son of God, is the faultless Pattern, the 
= her name as he did, “ Mary.” “She turned herself, | all-rich, all-powerful, and unfailing Helper. He 
7 and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, , has gone over the path himself, and he is before 
: Master ” (John xx. 16). | us now, ready to lead us safely through ours, to 
- Our baptismal name should remind us that we , be for ever with himself. 
ae are Christ’s sheep; that he knows us by name, | But death musi come, after all, you say. Right. 
in loves, and notices, and interests himself in the But He has taken away the coldness of the grave, 
me salvation of each of us individually. | | and robbed death of its terrors. After death comes 
ul- II. The second statement of John x. 3 reveals the resurrection, heaven, and everlasting life. 
ys another feature of Christ’s relation to his people | Fellow-soldier in the battle of life, temptations 
he — He leadeth them out.” there will be and must be. Satan, and the world, 
- Notice first, Christ’s service is a service of love,| and the flesh (your hardest opponent, because 
ty not a legal or a compulsory service. God looks apparently your friend) will seem too strong for 
¥ upon the heart; he cares not for good deeds if the | you: at times faith will be weak, love will be 
id heart is not in them. He weighs motives rather | cold, the mind uncertain, the heart divided, and 
“ than actions; principles rather than results. He | your aims without a fixed and definite object: 


who gives so much alms, or goes to God’s house so | days of darkness and sharp affliction will fall 
Y many times a year, just to keep up his respect-| upon . you, ‘especially if in past time you 


~ ability and reputation for religion, may be an) have sinned against light, against conscience, 
t- excellent slave in the Church of Christ; he is no | and your better self. Oh! at such a time, lift 
asi son. Like Lot’s wife, he does good against his | your eye from self-contemplation, and fix it on the ~ 
ab will. She went out of Sodom, but it was because | Shepherd-Saviour. He is before you. You need 
rs she was dragged out by the angel. He would be | not perish when Christ is near. It was when he 
t, glad to be excused doing good; he longs for the | took his eyes off Jesus, that Peter began to sink 
- pleasures of sin, and freedom from the restraints | in the waves. When he looked up and called to 
. of religion. Sucha‘one should take warning from | Jesus, “Save me, I perish,” he was safe again. 


Life may be stormy, the sky clouded, the way 





the fate of that type of all legal worshippers— 
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steep and rugged, but Christ is close by you, 
waiting to be asked to say to the waves, “‘ Peace, 
be still,’—to light up your path, and to lead you 
by the hand. You are not left to find out the way 
for yourself; his voice will show you the way, and 
his hand will safely lead you through it, in spite 
of all dangers and difficulties. He is “the Way ;” 
and in calling and leading you, he does but call 
you to, and lead you in and with, himself—(we 
have his own word for it)—that is, “truth and 
life ;” “the way (which is), the truth and the 
life.” * 

Before we leave you we would ask you to observe: 
(1.) The high dignity of the Christian through his 
relationship with Christ. He knows Jesus. He is 
the friend of the “ Son of the Blessed.” The rela- 
tion between them is close and intimate. Reader, 
to have mutual understanding, mutual love, with 
Christ, is not this an honour too high for human 

* So Dean Mcberly's ‘‘ Bampton Lectures” for 1868. 


language to expressP It is yours, if you area 
true disciple of Christ. It is a true, though a 
bold, saying of the old Latin writer, who, viewing 
the Christian in his relation to Christ, said. 
“Christianus est alter Christus” (the Christian 
is another Christ), meaning not only that he is 
like Christ in holiness of life, but in deepest 
reality partaker of the divine nature. 

(2.) Our grave responsibility——When such a 
Shepherd calls, the sheep should be prompt to 
| follow. There is a story told of St. Peter, that, when 
, he was escaping the danger of being put to death 
/at Rome, he was met by a man bearing a cross 
on his shoulders, who said to him, “I am Jesus, I 
am on my way to Rome to be crucified.” Peter 
,at once understood God’s will concerning him. 
| He went back, and soon after was crucified. The 
; moral of this legend is evident. “Thy will, not 
| mine, be done.” “Lord, I will follow thee whither- 
| soever thou goest.” D. H. Etus. 








FROM THE SHORE. 


ETHOUGHT I watched a brave ship, 
In the anguish of my thinking. 
My brain reeled, my heart reeled— 
I deemed from me ’twas sinking. 





The swoon passed, and I knew then 
Right on to Light ’twas sailing. 


*Twas my weak heart, and not the ship 
That sank, so sorely failing. 


O ship! how safe thy calm rest, 
Beyond the lonely ocean. 

O soul of mine! and when wilt thou 
Glide thus to true devotion ? 














HERE were seven of us in all, seven 
girls and no boys. Ido not think we 
minded the latter circumstance. I 
know mamma did not, for she often 
remarked how much trouble and 
expense were entailed by boys; how 

much difficulty there appeared to be in settling 

them out in life; and what a comfort it was to have 
nothing to do with them! Of course there may 
have been a little of the “ fox-and-grapes ” feeling 

- at the bottom of all this, but I do not think it; I 

believe she not only thought she meant what she 

said, but that she really did mean it. 

But there were plenty of girls, and we were 
never in danger of feeling dull. We were very 
happy altogether. Our home was in the country, 
not too far from the town fer convenience, yet far 
enough to admit of a pleasant freedom in our 
manner of living. There was a governess for 
some years for the elder ones, until their education 
was finished, and then she was dismissed, and the 
elder girls took her place with us younger ones. 


MADELINE. 


A HOMELY STORY. 






That is to say, they were supposed to take her 
place. In point of fact, though three of them 
undertook jointly to teach, only one of the three 
fulfilled her engagement, and I know we were 
anything but sorry at the remissness of the other 
two. We liked nothing so well as to learn from 
Madeline, and it never occurred to us how un- 
fair it was that the whole task should be thrown 
upon her. Madeline was our eldest, and she was 
mamma’s right hand in everything. She had a 
great deal to do with the housekeeping; she kept 
the accounts for papa; she mended and made in: 
every possible way, thus helping to eke out a 
rather slender income; and in addition to this 
she taught her four youngest sisters, wh only 
very occasional and fitful assistancé from Georgina 
and Felicia—so occasional and fitful that it was 
almost a greater hindrance than help. 

Georgina was our beauty—the acknowledged 
beauty of the family—and she was fully aware cf 
this. Felicia, on the contrary, was plain, and she 
was our genius. Not that her talents were by any, 
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“Qh, no, not Madeline ; she has no talent for mus‘c.”—p, 491. 
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means so extraordinary as we considered them at 
the time. She played and painted well, and was 
something of a linguist. In our quiet country 
home, where we had so few opportunities of com- 
paring ourselves with others, we thought a great 
deal of this, and so did Felicia herself. I was next 
to her in age, about fourteen, at the time of which 
I am writing, and then came the three youngest, 
Cecy, Lucy, and Kitty. 

Yes, Georgina was our beauty, and Felicia was 
our genius, both in their own opinion and in ours. 
But Madeline was neither a beauty nor a genius, 
and she made not the slightest pretensions to 
being either. What she did know she knew 
thoroughly, and that was quite sufficient to carry 
on our education; but she certainly did not excel 
in any of the accomplishments, and though lady- 
like, she was neither pretty nor graceful. Her 
face was pale, and the complexion not remarkable 
for clearness; her features were irregular, and her 
eyes were of an ordinary grey-blue colour; her 
smile was kind and gentle, and frequent, but it was 
not brilliant. Altogether she was more made to 
be useful than to be admired. This, at least, was 
the family opinion respecting her, and she never 
strove against it, but accepted meekly the place 
and the work allotted to her. She was, as I have 
already said, mamma’s right hand, and I might 
have added that she was papa’s also. She was 
housekeeper and mender-general; she was the 
referee and confidante of us children, in every 
matter, great or small, which interested us. 
Georgina and Felicia might sing, and play, and 
draw, and study, and read as often as they liked, 
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the wonderful adventures that he would doubtless 


have to relate. That was what we young ones 
looked forward to, and expected, and talked about. 
Georgina and Felicia viewed his coming in quite 
another light. I need not explain what that light 
was. They were cautious what they said before 
us, because mamma was very particular that “no 
nonsense should be put into our heads.” But I 
think we knew very well the reason why Georgina 
ransacked her wardrobe, and brought out her 
most ’becoming dresses to be turned and “ done- 
up,” and her most becoming bonnets to be re- 
trimmed; while Felicia sat before her piano and 
her easel, by turns, almost from morning till night, 
She was particularly careful to select “ sailor. 
songs,” as she called them, by which she meant 
any songs containing allusions to the sea or 
sailors. 

Well, the day came at last on which Harry 
Clinton was to make his appearance at our house, 
and with the day came Harry Clinton. 

He was not at all what I and my little sisters 
had expected. A tall, handsome, stately hero, 
radiant in ribbons and stars, possessing just a 
little of the wit which we supposed all sailors to 
possess, but altogether an exceedingly grand and 
interesting and model personage—this was what 
we looked for, and what we did not see: for 
Harry was neither tall, nor stately, nor grand, 
nor anything whatever of a model. He was 
about the middle height, and broad-shouldered, 
with a merry, easy bearing, rather light wavy 
hair, and a pair of keen grey eyes, uniting a 
large amount of ready decision with mischievous 


but Madeline had no time for anything of the | humour. 
kind. Her whole day was occupied in working for | 


others. She was loved by all, but she was never- 
theless our Cinderella, our household drudge, our 
hard-worked elder sister. 

It was about the time I had attained my fif- 
teenth year that our second cousin, Harry Clin- 
ton, came home from abroad. Girl-like, we 
all felt a great interest in our sailor-cousin, and 
curiosity concerning him. Five years before, we 
had known him well; but Madeline then had 
been scarcely older than I was now, and I, a 
mere child hardly out of the nursery, had had 
little to do with my twenty-year old cousin. Since 
that time, however, during a prolonged absence 
from his native land, he had visited many won- 
derful places, seen all manner of wonderful things, 
performed all kinds of wonderful actions, and, in 
short, had become altogether a wonderful man in 
the estimation of his seven cousins. 

Perhaps I ought to say his six cousins: for 
Madeline never displayed any particular interest 
cr curiosity concerning him; not even when she 
heard that he was coming to pay us a visit, so 
that we should actually hear with our own ears 


| 








Yet, after the first moment, not one of us was 
disappointed in him. He was so kind, so warm- 
hearted, so well-informed, so well capable of con- 
versing sensibly and pleasantly with our elders, 
or of telling stories to the younger ones, that we 
soon dropped our preconceived notions, and were 
fully contented with him as he was, much pre- 
ferring him to the Harry Clinton that we had 
expected. 

There was plenty of amusing conversation the 
first evening after his arrival. I think I could 
have listened for hours without interposing a 
word, and Madeline was equally amused—I could 
see that by her face, as she bent over the close 
stitching of one of papa’s new shirt-cuffs, for she 
was always at work. Georgina and Felicia alone 
appeared uninterested. And this was easily to be 
explained; for it was plain enough that Georgina’s 
pretty face and elegant attire were not so much as 
noticed by Harry, who took the unprecedented 
course ef addressing himself to Madeline, as our 
eldest, more frequently than to any other of bis 
cousins; while his frank, quick glances fell upon 
Georgina just as often, and with just as much 
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admiration, as upon F'elicia’s or mine—not a whit 
more. No wonder such unaccountable insensi- 
bility to her charms produced a frown upon 
Georgina’s brow. 

And poor Felicia had no less a disappointment 
to endure. After all her practising and singing 
beforehand, it certainly was rather hard that’ she 
should have no opportunity of displaying her 
powers—that Harry should never seem to dream 
of asking for one of those tempting “ sailor-songs,” 
which lay invitingly upon the piano, a brightly- 
painted and ill-proportioned ship being depicted 
upon the title-page of the uppermost one. To be 
sure, he did once turn to mamma, and remark, “I 
suppose some of my cousins are musical, aunt. I 
remember that Madeline used to play very prettily 
in old days.” But when mamma said, “ Oh, no, 
not Madeline; she has no talent for music; but 
Felicia will play to you whenever you like,” he 


merely replied, “Ah, thank you; that will be very 


nice. So Madeline is too busy and useful to keep 


said, “ Don’t you think it is time for us to go to 
bed?” and then they were just about to separate, 
when a @ertain tardy sense of honour made me 
resolve to make my wakefulness known. 

I sprang up in the bed, and exclaimed, “I’m 
awake. I’ve heard all you have been saying; 
and I tell you what, I believe Cousin Harry is 
sensible, and he sees Madeline is worth all the 
rest of us put together.” 

But this ill-timed remark brought down upon 
my unfortunate head such a simultaneous triple- 





voiced sisterly lecture, that I speedily disappeared 
under the bed-clothes. Madeline’s gentle expostu- 
lation against listening to a conversation not 


| meant for my ears— eavesdropping” and “ dis- 
_ honourable ” she called it—was the worst, because 


| my own conscience echoed her words. 

Harry had come to us for an indefinite time— 
perhaps for one week, perhaps for several. In 
consideration of this doubt mamma had refused 
{to allow us holidays in honour of his visit. All 








up her musical attainments.” And then he turned | day long, therefore, Madeline was closeted with us 
his attention to some other subject, and seemed in the old schoolroom, and all the evening she 
to forget the very existence of the piano, while steadily worked as usual at wristbands and collars. 
Felicia sat swelling with injured pride, positively Meanwhile Georgina and Felicia never offered to 
pouting in a most undignified manner at Harry’s | help her in either department. 
unintentional affront. Madeline looked as serene| Harry was always ready to chat with Georgina, 
and unmoved as ever, only she seemed a little and to listen to Felicia’s music. They would have 
distressed when she glanced up and saw her almost forgiven him for the want of appreciation 
sisters’ ruffled faces. he had shown the first evening, had it not been 
Bed-time came, and I was, as usual, dispatched , for the unaccountable tendency which he displayed 
at a somewhat early hour. But I was not asleep | to refer every subject under discussion to Made- 
when Felicia came into the room which she line, when she was in the room, and to make 
occupied with me, followed by Madeline and | her the subject of conversation when she was out 
Georgina. I took care to lie with my eyes fast | of it. Of course they only attributed this to a 
shut, though I felt Felicia looking suspiciously at | singular and incomprehensible perversity on his 
me, while Georgina exclaimed, careless whether part, without an idea of the true reason. They 
she were heard or not— _were singularly blind. Even I, child as I was, 
“Did you ever see anything like him? ‘Talk of guessed what was coming. But the truth is, my 
sailors! If he is a fair specimen of the class, the parents and elder sisters alike were so much in the 
less we have to do with them the better.” habit of looking upon poor Madeline as a mere 
“TI think he is very much the same that he | useful household drudge, utterly devoid of all 
always was—very nice, and pleasant, and amusing,” attractions, and made only to help others, that 
said Madeline, quietly. they would have scouted with scorn or merri- 
“Nice, and pleasant, and amusing!” repeated | ment the very idea that she could be preferred to 
Georgina, disdainfully. “You talk as if we were Georgina or Felicia. 
a parcel of children, to be amused by stories of| It was not till Harry’s visit had stretched 
boa-constrictors and hippopotamuses.” | over several weeks that their eyes were opened 
“ Hippopotami,” I had it on my tongue to say; | to their mistake. It was lovely weather, and 
but I did not wish to reveal that I was awake, so I | certain of owr neighbours had arranged for an 
remained silent, while Madeline observed— excursion, to which they invited papa and mamma, 
“T thought his stories very interesting; but I | “two of the girls,” and our cousin, Harry Clinton. 
am sorry if you are disappointed, Georgina.” | Now, the invariable habit in our house upon such . 
| 





“Oh! I don’t say I am. I didn’t expect occasions was for Georgina and Felicia to accept 
much; only one likes a little entertainment in a , the invitation, Madeline being quietly passed over 
dull place like this, and he hasn’t afforded me and left at home. 

a great deal.” It was a very pleasant and easy arrangement 

But Madeline was evidently anxious to abstain | of the matter, no doubt. Felicia would strongly 
from controversy on the subject, and she merely have disapproved remaining behind, and Madeline 
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used to say that she much preferred it, as I have 
no doubt she did, in her unselfish thought for 
others. But somehow things did not go this time 
quite so smoothly as usual. I had occasionally 
noticed before this, when Madeline’s claims as the 
eldest had been quietly thrust aside, that Harry’s 
keen grey eyes had lighted up with a peculiar 
flash of indignation, though as yet he had never 
interfered. But this time, when the note of in- 
vitation arrived, and was read aloud, Felicia 
immediately claiming to go with Georgina, he 
seemed to feel that he had a right to speak. He 
stood up suddenly, tossing his book aside, and 
slightly raising his eyebrows, as he inquired, 
““Why not Madeline ?” 

“Oh, Madeline never cares,” said Georgina, 
carelessly. ‘ Let me see the note, Felicia. What 
time are we to start P” 

“T think you had better decline for me, and let 
Belle go instead,” said Harry. “It seems the 
custom here for the younger ones to take the pre- 
cedence.” 

The tone was polite enough, but the words were 
sufficient to set Felicia’s face in a flame. She 
flung down the note, exclaiming, ‘‘ Nonsense! as 
if Madeline wanted to go! But I shall stay at 
home.” 

“T would rather you would not,” Madeline said, 
gently. “You know that I always like home best.” 

“So do I,” said Harry, gravely. “And the 
children shall have a holiday, with my aunt’s 
leave, and we will amuse ourselves.” 

Bunt Madeline protested against any such plan. 
Mamma, too, said it must not be. Harry was 
a stranger, and the picnic had been got up chiefly 
on his account, and it would not do for him to 
draw back. Harry looked incredulous, but she 
added that there was no reason why Madeline 
should not go. In fact, it was hardly fair that 
Felicia should take her place. And I saw poor 
mamma give a little expressive glance at Felicia, 
which convinced me that she was now aware of 
what my childish eyes had seen almost from the 
first. 

However, Felicia still looked black and annoyed, 
and Madeline pleaded so successfully, that Harry 
gave up his opposition, and offered tv go “with 
anybody, no matter who.” Not a flattering con- 
sent, certainly, as regarded Felicia, and Felicia 
was altogether so nucu displeased that she refused 
to have anything to do with the picnic. Not 


even Madeline’s gentle persuasions could move 
her, so there was no help for it, and Madeline went 
herself. 











She must have enjoyed the day very much, 
though she said so little about it. Pleasure was 
a rare thing with her. I remember thinking that 
she looked quite pretty and bright when they 
came home, while Georgina was tired and irritable. 
Mamma seemed half-puzzled and half-pleased, and 
withal somewhat mysterious. After tea Harry 
was closeted in the study with her and papa for 
some time, and then he disappeared, no one knew 
where. Madeline also was invisible. I wanted 
to get some little thing from the schoolroom, 
and I went there; but as I pushed the door 
softly open, I saw two figures sitting in the 
dim light, and I stopped short, for Madeline 
was saying, in low happy tones, “Oh, Harry! 
after only six weeks! I am afraid you know 
so little about me. I am not clever, like Felicia, 
or———~” 

“T hope not,” said Harry, fervently. “You are 
only clever like yourself, Madeline, and that is 
enough for me.” 

“But after only six weeks!” Madeline repeated, 
gently. 

“How many more would you wish, dearest? 
Besides, did I not know you years ago, and did I 
not then resolve that if ever I came home again, 
and found you the same, I would——” 

But at this moment Madeline’s words, “ eaves- 
dropper” and “dishonourable,” seemed to sound 
in my ears, and I turned and fled. However, I 
was not left long in a state of suspense. Before 
the middle of the next day it was known to all 
that Madeline—our plain, unattractive, hard- 
worked, unappreciated Madeline—was engaged to 
Captain Harry Clinton. Georgina’s and Felicia’s 
amazement was extreme. Mamma said she had 
guessed from the first what would happen. But 
I always thought this was a little fiction of her 
imagination. 

The wedding took place not long afterwards, 
and whether or not Madeline became pretty and 
clever from that time, it is quite certain that 
no one dreamt of calling her plain and stupid. 
No longer repressed and thrust out of her place, 
her gentle, composed manners became just what 
one would wish to see, while her face and smile 
gained all the brightness in which they had for- 
merly been wanting. 

I think Georgina and Felicia had learnt a lesson. 
It had never occurred to them before that a sweet 
humble nature, and unselfish conduct, like Made- 
line’s, might prove a stronger attraction than 
even a pretty face and striking musical talents. 
A.G 
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“YOU ARE REQUESTED 


TO KEEP TO THE PATH.” 





“YOU ARE REQUESTED 


mae) LIVE in one of the Home Counties. 

Wee It is a very pleasant county to live in. 

. ‘a | Long, low hills run in all directions, 

aw with pretty valleys and quiet little 
” trout streams in between. Whichever 
way you look, you see richly-wooded slopes. The 
oak, the elm, the lime, the chestnut, stand thick 
upon the ground, each beautiful of its kind, and 
all combining, with pasture-land and furrow, to 
form a landscape of which the eye is never weary. 
It is quite a feature of the district that, although 
it abounds with good roads and shady lanes, field 
walks everywhere temptingly present themselves. 

We have, also, an almost unbroken succession 
of parks, most of them not large, but adding 
greatly to the attractions of the neighbourhood. 
In nearly every instance, these parks are open 
to the pedestrian—a privilege of which I am much 
given to avail myself. Sometimes with a living 
friend—sometimes with one manufactured by the 
printer, and bound in boards—sometimes with 
only my thoughts for company, I stroll through 
these quiet places, linger by a brook, or rest upon 
a stile, not without many a fecling of gratitude 
to the proprietors, who thus kindly permit their 
neighbours to enjoy with them their fair pos- 
sessions. I often ask myself whether, if I were 
the owner of one of these domains, I should be 
so ready to have my private grounds intruded on 
by strangers. I hope I should, but possibly it 
is well for me, and for others too, that I am not 
tried. It is easier to applaud generosity than to 
be generous. 

But while most of our parks are thus accessible, 
there is a considerable difference between one pro- 
prietor and another. Some of them grudgingly 
endure what they can’t prevent, because there is 
a legal “ right of way ;” while others just as cheer- 
fully encourage what does them no harm, and is 
a real boon to their poorer neighbours. Some 
of them confine you within the narrowest limits 
by gruff announcements of “ Man-traps and spring 
guns,” or, “ Trespassers will be prosecuted with 
the utmost rigour of the law;” while others are 
satisfied with gentle hints, like the one I have 
chosen for the title of this paper. 

In one of the prettiest parks within my reach, 
and in one of the prettiest parts of it, there is a 
board with this modest inscription: “You are 
requested to keep to the path.” 

Now I cannot but feel that, to be thus politely 
admonished against trespassing, is much more 
pleasant than to be threatened with all manner 
of dreadful things, real or imaginary, as the 
penalty of straying right or left. It diminishes 
one’s comfort, in strolling through another man’s 









TO KEEP TO THE PATH.” 


ground, to be told, almost in so many words, that 
he half suspects you of mischievous intentions, 
and that it is only by the merest sufferance that 
you are admitted at all within the privacy of his 
park-palings. The observance of proper regula- 
tions is a reasonable and just demand; but it 
rather ruffles one’s self-love to be bullied into 
it. No doubt the civil-spoken landowner means 
pretty much the same thing as his gruffer fellow- 
magnates ; but, although I don’t know them or 
him, I confess to a weakness in his favour, and am 
more at home on his property than on theirs. I 
am obliged to them all for permitting me to walk 
in their grounds, but I am more obliged to him, 
because he seems to treat me more like a friend. 
His kind words cost him nothing, but they pro- 
mote my satisfaction. 

Is it not a pity that people so often forget this? 
For there are others besides park-proprietors who, 
to attain their object, be that what it may, resort 
to the ill-tempered threat, instead of to the mild 
request. I think I know some fathers, for ex- 
ample, who are as sharp and stern with their sons 
and daughters as so many military martinets. 
“You must” and “you shall” are much more 
favourite phrases with them than “I wish” and 
“T hope.” 

Then how often the mistress of a family, and, 
imitating her bad example, her daughters too, are 
heard to address the servants in tones so impera- 
tive as to be suggestive of slave-drivers rather 
than of Christian ladies! We admonish our young 
children not to omit from their conversation the 
little word “please,” but the admonition might 
with advantage be extended to children of larger 
growth. Politeness has the same effect on our 
speech that sunshine has upon a landscape. Every 
one knows what that is, and every one welcomes 
the sunshine for its freshening, beautifying, glad- 
dening power. 

It would, then, be a good resolve for us all to 
form, that we will endeavour always to gain our 
ends by gentleness and courtesy. When for the 
guidance of our little public we must put notice- 
boards here and there upon our grounds, let us 
take care to inscribe on them not, “'Trespassers 
will be prosecuted;” but, “You are requested 
to keep to the path.” 

And I believe we should find this plan not only 
more pleasant, but more successful. It may be 
my fancy, but it certainly does seem to me that 
there are fewer signs of straying footsteps in 
that park where we are “requested to keep to 
the path,” than in most places of the sort. * The 
grass seems to be less trodden, and the owner’s 





rights seem to be more respected there. An old 
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servant of mine used frequently to say, “I may 
be led anywheres, but I can’t be druv.” I don’t 
quote her speech as being particularly original, 
but rather as expressing what most people feel. 
Look at those boys across the square. They 
are a ragged lot, and they are making a terrible 
uproar beneath the windows whose blinds are 
closely drawn to exclude the light, so that a weary 
sufferer may obtain a little sleep. But though 
they exclude the light, they cannot shut out the 
noise. Just now a man rushed frem the house 
with an angry face, and shouted furiously, “If 
you young rascals don’t be off, I’ll send for the 
police!” Well, they laughed in his face at his 
threat, and for very mischief’s sake made more 
racket than before. But suppose he had gone to 
them and calmly said, “ Boys, there is some one ill 
indoors, won’t you go and play elsewhere?” take 
my word for it, they would soon have vanished. 
Even the roughest and rudest natures can be 
touched by kind words. Those who are least 
addicted to civility among themselves, evidently 
appreciate it in others, and can be more easily 
managed by its aid. The common saying about 
“honour among thieves” has more truth in it 
than some of us are disposed to think. The pre- 
vailing notion is that with the highly-cultured 
and the well-born the laws of honour may suffice, 
but that for regulating and restraining the ignoble 
and uneducated, you must employ loud-voiced 
threatenings and brute force. It is high time 
that notion was abandoned. It is no more true 
than is the theory on which it is based—viz., that 
the “lower orders” are made of “ inferior clay.” 
The surest way to make a man behave like a 
gentleman (next to putting the love of Christ in 
his heart) is to treat him as tf he were a gentleman. 
I need no better proof of this than is afforded in 
the safety of trees, and flowers, and statues, and 
so forth, in our public parks, gardens, and 
museums, where the people are their own police, 
and the gentry in blue are few and far between. 
A very little reflection must convince every one 
that cudgels, handcuffs, man-traps, and such like, 
are less powerful instruments than loving looks 
and courteous words. The conviction of this 
has already done much, and is destined to do 
more, towards driving the birch rod from the 
schoolmaster’s desk, and humanising our insti- 
tutions generally. We are learning by degrees— 
would that it were not by such slow degrees— 
that if we cannot succeed with men by fair means, 
we are not likely to by foul ones. Experience is 
compelling us to re-paint our notice-boards. A 
politic regard to our own interests is teaching us 


to rub out the surly sentence, “ Trespassers will | that his commandments are, for the most part, 


be prosecuted,” and to replace it by, “ You are | 


requested to keep to the path.” 
But the thought most of all worthy of con- 





sideration is, that this way of seeking to gain 
our ends is, so much more than any other, in 
harmony with God’s way of treating us. Observe 
the very first occasion on which he had to deal 
with sinful man. If ever there was an occasion 
which might seem to warrant threatening, seve- 
rity, denunciation, and nothing else, surely this 
was it: and yet he speaks a promise of mercy 
and salvation, before he addresses a single word 
to our sinning parents themselves. His first 
allusion to their dreadful fall is contained in 
the announcement of prevision for their lifting 
up. He delays the declaration of the penalty 
they have incurred by their transgression, until 
he has revealed to them a wondrous way of 
escape. He does not even rebuke them for their 
base ingratitude and shameful disobedience, until 
he has told them how they may be forgiven 
through “the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world!” 

Again, when to a later generation he pro- 
claimed his law amid thunder, and lightnings, 
and earthquake, and the voice of a trumpet 
waxing louder and louder, this was not until he 
had proved himself, to that selfsame generation, 
a Gracious Redeemer, an Almighty Defender, a 
Father, and a Friend. For them he broke the 
yoke of the oppresser. For them he divided the 
waters of the sea, that they might go over dry 
shod. For them he sent the manna and the 
quails. For them he caused the flinty rock to 
pour out living streams. For them he fought 
against and discomfited the hordes of Amalek 
Then, and not till then, did he clothe himself in 
terrors, and fill them with trembling awe by the 
tokens of his dreadful majesty. It was necessary 
he should do this, but his order of doing it bears 
witness to his tenderness and grace. 

So, too, in the enforcement of the law thus 
given, the assurance of blessing, as the consequence 
of obedience, preceded that of cursing, as the 
penalty of disobedience. ‘“ Behold, I set before 
you a blessing and a curse.” (See Deut. xi. 13—32.) 

But it was “when the fulness of time was 
come,” and “God sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law, to redeem them that 
are under the law,” that the brightest discoveries 
of divine gentleness were given. It was the 
special office of Christ to manifest the Father ; 
and by the manifestation of his paternal character 
to draw men from their sins and make them meet 
for the inheritance of saints. It is true that “God 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent, 
because he hath appointed a day in the which 
he will judge the world;” but it is also true 


couched in the language of persuasion, entreaty: 
and invitation. “ Now then,” saith Paul, “ we are 
ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech 
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you by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye 
reconciled to God.” 

From first to last, in providence and in his 
word, it is evident. that God prefers to treat us, 
not as slaves, but as sons; that he appeals not so 
much to our fears, as to our honour, our gratitude, 
and our love. 

What a weighty reason for the cultivation of ° 
kindly, courteous bearing is thus supplied to us! 
May we not fairly be expected to do to others as 
we are done by? If God has loved us, we ought 
also to love one another. 


sistible, why in all our actions “mercy” 
“rejoice against judgment.” Where we might 


The mercies of God | 
to us supply an argument which ought to be irre- | 
should | 


| imperiously command, where we might severely 
| threaten, let us “for love’s sake, rather entreat.” 
Let us test to the very uttermost the force of 
gentleness. When it appertains to us to indicate 
|to men the way they should go, be it ours to 
request them “to keep the path.” It will be 
pleasanter for ourselves, as well as for them. We 
| shall be more likely to succeed with them ‘than if 
we employed severer means. And we shall be 
more in sympathy with Him who, in all his dealings 
with us, whether in the things of this life or of 
that which is to come, inscribes on his notice- 
boards, far less the words of wrathful threat- 
ening, than those of gracious counsel and paternal 
| love. 








A NIGHT IN A CHURCHYARD. 


- E thought you were never coming. 


| What. on earth have you been about | 
28 to be so late?” 






m4} tion of some half-dozen schoolboys as 
another joined them, for whom they had been wait- 
ing a few minutes. 

“T couldn’t get away before. Mother wanted me 
to come home to dinner, and it was ever so long 


before I could coax her to let me bring it with me, | 
and then father said I must take a note to Gibson’s | 


mill, and call for the answer as I came home from 
school in the afternoon.” 
“ And you’ve got this precious note ?” asked one. 


George Lockyer pulled it out of his pocket and held | 


it up. 

“ Gibson’s mill is round by the churchyard. Sup- 
pose we go that way,” said one; 
about a mile by going through it.” 


“Yes, that we shall,” exclaimed the rest; and they | 


set out on their walk towards the church instead of 
taking the direct road to the town where the school 
was situated. 

“Father said I was to take the note at dinner- 
time, as I was going to stay to dinner,” said George, 
dubiously, as he looked back to see if any one was 
toserving them. 

“Of course you told him we were going to have a 
little trip on our own account to save the blackberries 
from spoiling.” 

George tried to laugh, but in reality he felt too un- | 
comfortable at the thought of what he was about to 
do to feel very merry. Some of the others, however, | 
were troubled with no such scruples of conscience, | 


and made the green lane leading to the churchyard 


ring again with their merry peals of laughter. 

It was a lovely morning in autumn, bright and 
clear, with a certain crispness in the air that was | 
especially exhilarating to the boys’ spirits, and as 
they ran, and whistled, and switched at the hedges | 


This was the unanimous exclama- | 


‘we shall save | 





| as they passed, no one would have supposed they 
| were a party of truant-players. Perhaps their mirth 
was a little too boisterous—a little overstrained, for 
more than one besides George Lockyer felt very un- 
comfortable in their secret hearts, only they were 
such a set of cowards they were afraid of saying so, 
for fear the others should laugh at them. 

They reached the churchyard at length, and took 
the nearest path to the mill, cutting off the heads of 
the daisies and clover as they passed between the 
green hillocks, Presently they came upon the grave- 
digger, who was slowly digging out a grave close to 
the path. 

“ Halloa, Johnson, how long’ll it take to dig that?’” 
said the leader, stopping in front of the old man, and 
looking down, as he laboriously threw up a shovelful 
of earth. 

“ Well, it wouldn’t take you long, I guess; but I’ve 
| got to get two ready by to-morrow, and this is to be 
a foot or two deeper than ordinary, and my old arms 
| won’t work as they used before I had the rheumatiz, 
| so I am obliged to get about ’em in good time;” 

and the old man set to work again as he spoke. 
“ Whose grave is this?” asked one. 
** Widow Wallace’s. Her husband lays here; that’s 
how it is the grave’s got to be so deep. The old 
| man, afore he died, told her to have it made deeper 
than anybody else’s.” 
| Oh, yes, I remember,” broke in one of the group, 
| edging himself to the front. ‘The cantankerous old 
miser made his wife promise that, and something 
| else about his money, before he’d let her send for the 
| minister.” 

“Oh, bother old Wallace! Come on, and let us 
get rid of this note of Lockyer’s, and then make 
tracks for the blackberries.” 
| The whole troop tore off in obedience to their 
| leader’s suggestion, vaulting over the graves, and 
| dodging round the tombstones, as the narrow path 

prevented them from walking otherwise than in single 





| 
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file. The mill was soon reached, and the note 
delivered ; and then they set off for a meadow some 
three miles distant, where blackberry bushes were 
abundant, and the fruit declared to be perfectly ripe. 

Of course there was plenty of fun and frolic, as 
well as scratches on hands and faces, and slits in 
jackets, but of real happiness there was very little 
among thewhole party. George Lockyer was intensely 
miserable, He knew he was doing wrong, and yet 
had not the courage to do what would have been 
the only right thing—go back to school when his 
conscience told him he ought to be there. But sueh 
a thing was out of the question now, he thought, and 
so he stayed with the rest, hour after hour; for when 
they had done feasting on the blackberries, they 
turned to fish for minnows in the pond. 

They grew tired even of this at last, and began 
to get cross and quarrelsome; but they did not 
think it could be time to return home, until all at 
once one of them noticed the sun looking like a fiery 
ball, as it sank behind a distant hill, and then they 
set off towards home without delay. Before they had 
reached the town, however, clouds began to gather 
all round, and several heavy drops of rain fell. 

“We must go to the mill for the note,” said George 
Lockyer, his teeth beginning to chatter with fright, 
as he noticed how fast the shades of evening were 
gathering in, and wondered what they would say to 
him at home. 

“Oh; yes; and we can say Gibson kept us waiting 
for it,” said the leader, glad of this as an excuse to 
account for their prolonged absence from home. 

George made no reply; in fact, he felt too miserable 
to say anything just then, and hurried on with all 
speed. The note was quite ready when he got to the 
mill; but as they came down the lane again, there 
ensued a discussion as to whether it would be best to 
go through the churchyard or round by the town 
home. 

* Oh, let’s go the nearest way,” said one; “it’s 
coming down pretty fast now.” 

But at the stile of the churchyard they paused 
again. 
and a walk through the churchyard, they thought, 
would be anything but desirable at such a time. 

“Oh, don’t be a set of cowards,” said one, at 
length, screwing up his courage high enough to 
enable him to jump over the stile. The rest would 
not be behindhand in this, and speedily followed, 
and they were soon hurrying pell-mell between the 
graves and over the tombstones, not keeping to the 
path, or even looking where they were going. By 
the time they had got half way through, however, 
their fears began to give way, and one or two of 
them ventured to whistle. Not for more than a 
minute, though, for then a fearful scream was heard, 
which brought their performance to a speedy close, 
and made their teeth chatter as they stood still and 
looked round. 


It was raining fast, but it was nearly dark, | 





“Who was that?” asked the leader, as they 
huddled round him. He could just discern their 
white, frightened faces, which sensibly increased his 
own alarm. He did not wait for an answer. “Oh, 
let’s get out of this,” he said; and the whole troop 
took to their heels, never once looking behind them 
until they had vaulted over the opposite stile. They 
could breathe more freely then, and ventured to look 
round. 

“You haven’t lost your note in the fright, have 
you, Lockyer?” said the leader, raising his voice. 
But George did not answer. “Where is he?” he 
said, looking among his companions. But George 
was not of the number. 

“He ran back when-he heard the scream, I expect,” 
said one; “he was walking behind the rest of us.” 

“The little muff!” And with this exclamation 
they went to the end of the lane, where they parted 


to their several homes, te account as best they might ,, 


for their prolonged absence. 

Meanwhile George had been left behind, not only 
in the churchyard, but in old Wallace’s grave, into 
which he had inadvertently stepped in his hurry to 
keep up with his companions. Had they taken any 
trouble to find out the cause of the scream, they ’ 
might have discovered him; but as it was; he was ~ 
left alone in his fearful place of imprisonment. He 
was bruised and stunned by the fall, and for some 
time lay insensible ; but the cold rain-drops revived 
him at length, and he awoke to all the horrors of his 
situation. He felt stiff and sore when he attempted 
to raise himself, but oh! the pain was nothing to 
the awful terror that seized him as he became 
conscious that he was sitting upon a coffin—old 
Wallace’s coffin, as he conjectured—and it seemed 
to him that the old man was peering at him out 
of the darkness. The awful fear gave strength 
to his limbs, and he sprang to his feet, but only to 
come in contact with the damp, earthy walls of the 
grave; and again he fell down in a state of semi- 
unconsciousness. How long he lay thus he could 
not tell, but when he again came to himself the 
moon was shining right down upon him, disclosing 
even the plates of the coffin, which, with a shudder, 
he started from, and came in contact with ‘the steps 
of a ladder. The revulsion of feeling, the joy caused 
by this discovery, almost deprived him of the power 
of making use of it. His hands shook and his legs 
tottered so, that he had nearly fallen before he reached 
the top; but he accomplished it in safety at last, and 
then sank down on the wet grass, unable to move 
another step. He had not lain here long, however, 
before the welcome sound of voices was heard, and 
the next moment his father and the sexton came up. 
Between them they carried him home, but it was . 
some time before he was able to leave the house 
again; and he was often heard to say afterwards, he 


| never played the truant but once, and then he spent 


the night in a grave. Emma LEstiie. 





